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{we find car loads of it flying on the wings of 
| steam, in duuble-quick time to a distant market, 
| and the operators making fair profit by their in- 


Mane 
-{- 
CO = Die |dustry in procuring and preparing it for sale. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES Editor This is one of the many instances where a rail- 
; ‘road aids in bringing the natural resources of the 


O.ir Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. country into successful action. Livermore and 
— ; Sep ——= Jay rank high among our best farming towns, 
E litorial Jottings and Sketches---No. 2. anq perhaps stand the highest as dairy towns of 

| any in this section of the State. Of course we 
nae ‘ 7 had no time to stop to look in upon the dairies, 
The mst striking Geological characteristic on ¢. the iron horse hurried us along to Farmington 
tie road from Winthrop to the Androscoggin river _ where we found the end of this route on the west 


are the sand-hills, or ‘*blowing sands’’ of Wayne | bank of the Sundy, a little below the village. 
and South Livermore. These are made up of fine | 


sind, that do not contain sufficient of clay or’ 
aluminous particles to give them any cohesion. | 
Hence they are drifted about by the winds, and | 
have thus covered over many acres of pretty ¢ ood | 
svil many feet in depth. There is something pe- 


Farmer. 























FROM WINTHROP TO FARMINGTON. 


_—_~0@0e——____——_——_ 
To Prevent Horses from getting 
Frightened. 





Hardly a week passes, but we hear of horses 
becoming frightened and getting unmanageable, 


Progression of Primaries. Cows Sucking themselves. 

We have before given our readers a knowledge| Francis Wilbur, of Newport, R. I., in a com- 
of the fact that a new theory has been brougnt! munication recently to the Boston Cultivator re- 
forward by Prof. Mapes, editor of the Working | commends in order to cure the evil, to split the 
Farmer, in regard to the difference of action | end of the cow's tongue about two inches, He 
which he alleges takes place in the use of the | says there is no danger in doing it. Tie her head 
same kind of material used as a dressing or fertil-| with a rope, take the tongue out on one side, 
izer. For instance : Suppose you take phosphate | place it on a board, and with a sharp knife split 
of lime which is obtained from some species of it in two. He says the cow will feed in stall 
rocks which contain it, and also take the same | or pasture in three days as well as ever. Give 
amount of phosphate of lime obtained from bones, | suft food fur a few days. 
apply each parcel to different plats of soil of the) This seems to be rather a cruel operation, but 
same extent and quality. You will find, he says,; we have no doubt it would be effectual, as she 
that the phosphate from bones will operate well, | could not make a vacuum with the tongue in that 
proving it to be a good fertilizer, while that vb-| condition. Has anybody in Maine ever tried it, 
tained from the rock will have no effect. Taking | and if so with what success? 
this for granted, his theory of explanation is thus : 
All mineral fertilizers are efficacious in propor- 
tion as they have gone through a series of organ- 





West Somerset Ag’l Society. 


The annual Show and Fair of this Society will 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Haying. 


The time is at hand to secure our most yalua-| 
ble crop, hay. This is a comparatively light job 


to offer any remarks. But there are many of 
your readers who have to get their hay in the 
good old fashioned way, by the sweat of the face. 
‘fo such, any hints that will save labor, or secure 
the cro 
[ feel certain that I get my hay with less labor 
and in better order than some of my neighbors— | 
perhaps it costs me more that it does some others. | 
Without referring to things that I have seen. 
published, contrary to my experience, I proceed 
to state something of my manner of proceeding. | 
And first, of clover, as being the first to cut 
and most difficult to cure. I cut clover early and 
cure it principally in the cock. I was first in- 
duced to try this way by an article in the Maine 
Farmer, more than twenty-five years ago. ‘The | 
only trouble I found was, that clover cocks would | 


in better order must be valuable. ! of cattle? 


Por the Maine Farmer. 


Notes among Cumberland Farmers. 





Mr. Epiror :—On visiting a worthy subscriber 


to those that have smooth fields, mowing machines | in Harrison, (S. I]. Dawes.) I found him in a six 
land horse rakes. To such, I would not presume | acre corn ficld, which looked unusually sttong 


and promising for this season. Its thrifty con- 
dition told me that it had been well fed ; but 
how could he manure so large a field, while his 
harn showed that he could not keep a large stock 
After revolving this question in my 
mind, and crossing three acres of thrifty potatoes, 
also manured, I was introduced toa hog estab- 
lishment, a real pork manufactory, otherwise the 
‘*piggery,’’ so accurately described by “J. S.,”’ 
in the Farmer last fall. “ Here fifteen” hogs were 
wintered, and this solved the corn question. I 
did not stop to count all the swine, (he some- 
times has fifty,) but saw the swill train running, 
and discharging its freight, which was off with 
— 

riend D. says he keeps an account of all his 
farm expenses, and that his corn manufactured 


culiar in these sand-hills. They were covered, we 
are told, with wood when the country was first 
settled, and were cultivated and had a pretty good | 
sod upon them for several years after being cleared. 
But in time, the sod would grow thin and weak, | 
a little sand patch would appear, the winds | 
would begin to scatter it and make it daily larger, | 
until it would cover the adjoining fields around | 
it fur many rods with a light, pulverulent coat- | 
ing, into which you will sometimes sink ankle- | 
deep in passing over it. | 
We recollect a case of this kind on the west | 
side of ‘* Beech Hill,’’ in Wayne, on the road | 
from Wayne Village to Fuller’s Ferry. When | 
we first knew it, thirty years ago, it was a pretty | 
good field, sluping to the west. There was a tree 
—a maple we believe, in the midst. One year 
the field was broken up, and corn planted, and a 
good crop raised. We had occasion at that peri- 
od, to pass that way three or four times a year. | 
We noticed soon, after the harvesting of the corn, | 
that drift-sand began to appear on the crest, or | 
highest part of the field on the eastern side. It! 


| kiok ainted with it, it |@ttributed t han; ition brought al 
spread gradually west, and began to cover the kick, but as he became acquainted with it, it |**°rI0S we tos changed condition topught chent 


surface of the field, like a light fall of snow. It 
grew deeper and deeper, and wider and wider. | 
The tree formed a sand measure for us, and we 
noticed from time to time, it was gathering, 
around it and climbing by little and little, higher | 
and higher, until the tree, which was 15 or 20, 
feet high, has been buried and hidden by it for, 
several years, and the whole field is as sandy and 
as dry and cheerless as the Desert of Sahara. | 
These sands are undoubtedly a deposit from the 
waters of the Androscoggin river, where, for | 
aught we know, a million of years ago it broke 
through the gorges of the granite mountains | 
north of th.se sands, and covering what are now 
the hills of the country—deposited in the eddies 
the fine silicious particles which had been abraded 
by its rushing vivlence from the opposing rocks. 
These, at first, formed shoals and sand bars. As 
the waters receded, they became sand islands, 
and pebbles and boulders were deposited on) 
their slopes by the waves and floating ice. In 
time, as the waters receded still more, they be-. 
came sand hills, moistened by aid of the capillary 
or sponge-like attraction, drawing up the adjuin- 
ing waters. Vegetation began to clothe them, 
and wood to spring up onthem. As the waters | 
still receded, they became higher hills and also | 
drier. The vegetation and trees defended their , 
surfaces, and the sands were bound down fast by 
them. At length the white man came, cut down 
the forest, sowed the grasses, cultivated them for 


a time, until the little clay and vegetable mould ,. 
'or gun, manifesting no alarm by giving an extra 


left upon them became exhausted, and the sands 
were left in a condition to blow about in every , 
breeze, and spread barrenness wherever they rest. 
How do you like the theory, friend? If you think | 
it is not founded in truth, and doesn’t give the | 
cause you are at liberty to make one that will. 
We shall hereafter have more to say of the An- | 
droscoggin river and its troubled march to the 


if not running away and injuring themselves, or 
causing the loss of valuable lives. People are 
quick to tell how they would manage a horse if 
he should become frightened when they were in a 
carriage driving, but ten chances to one if they 
would have the presence of mind to put their 
plans into execution. The best and safest way is 
to train or educate colts in such a manner that 
they will not easily get frightened, or if they do, 
that they may be perfectly under control. 

In conversation not long ago, with a gentleman 
well acquainted with the management and train- 
ing of horses, he said that a good plan to prevent 
horses from kicking if any part of the harness or 
carriage touched their heels at any time, was to 
take a piece of hard wood, two feet long, and 
about three or four inches in diameter, and sus- 
pend it by a rope from the hind part of the stall, 
having it just low enough to reach the horse's 
legs below the hock, or gambrel. In putting the 
horse into the stall, fasten this one side, dropping 
it again after the horse was in. If the horse's 
legs came in contact with this, he would of course 


would make no diff.rence, and he would soon get 
so accustomed to it, that he would not jump or 
kick if the harness should break, and the carriage 
come upon him. 

In Prof. Clark’s ‘* Treatise on Horses,”’ recent- 
ly published, the author gives several important 
principies which it is necessary to apply in the 
education of horses. One is as fullows : ‘*A horse 
will be readily convinced that any frightful ob- 


ject is harmless, provided he be enabled or re- 


quired to examine it thoroughly by seeing, smell- 
ing, and feeling it, especially with the nose or 
muzzle.”’ In accordance with this principle, the 
colt should be made acquainted with those differ- 
ent objects likely to frighten him in after years, 
hy bringing him close to them in a kind manner, 
and making him rub his nose upon them, or re- 
main near them until all fear is gone. If the 


‘smell or sight of a robe frighten him, take him 


alone in the yard, lead him to it, rub it upon his 


‘head and neck, and it will be but a short time be- 


fore he will allow you to throw it over his back, 
or even tie it to his tail without fear. To accus- 
tom a colt to the sound of a drum, proceed in 
the same manner. Let him smell of it; then 
when it is close to his head, tap it lightly with 
the finger ; soon you may play upon it loudly, 
even if it is upon his back, and he will remain in- 
different. To familiarize him with the sound of a 
gun, begin by snapping the percussion caps, 
while the colt is held by the collar in the yard. 
After this is found not to alarm him, fire a pistol 


hold or pull upon the halter, as though you ex- 
pected him to jump, but remain easy, patting 
him between the shote, and the colt will soon per- 
mit you to shoot from his back. Opening and 
shutting an umbrella im a gentle way, holding it 
close to his head, will get him so used to it that 
it may be opened quickly or unexpectedly with- 


izations, or in other words have progressed from 


be held in North Anson on Wednesday and Thurs- 


the original state in which they were deposited | day, Oct. 2d and 3d. The following are the offi- 


not shed rain, and [ had to open them after every , into pork pays him $1.10—making no account of 
shower. I soon found a way to remedy this. I) milk fed out with it; that ten bushels of corn 
let clover lie in the swath till the top is wilted, | and the sour milk from his dairy of eig' t cows, 


primarily by the hand of the Creator, up through | 
different organizations, and the higher the organ- 
izations they have been through, the more eflica- 
cious are they as fertilizers. 
This theory of the ‘progression of primarics”’ | 
has exerted a good deal of opposition and no small 
share of ridicule, but the Professor sticks to it 
like a martyr. 

The true, and indeed the only proper way to 
settle the question is by careful trial of compara- | 
tive experiments. First settle the question be- | 
yond dispute that phosphate of lime from the | 
phosphatic rock is not so fertilizing as that from | 
hones, or that carbonate of lime made from mar- 
ble is not so fertilizing as that from oyster shells. 
Prove further, by actual experiment, that the 
carbonate of lime from oyster shells is not so fer- 
tilizing as that which may be obtained from the 
bones of the higher grades of animals. When 
this is done beyond eavil, it will be wise to seek 
out the cause. Should it be so it may be safely 





hy the organization it has passed through. What 
this particular change is must be subject of fur- 
ther research. 

We do not join in ridiculing the Professor's as- 
sertion and theory, for the subject of fertilizers 
and their particular action, wise as we think we 
are in regard to them, is yet in its infaney and 
need the most patient scrutiny and investigation. 


346600. 


Cut Worms. 





These worms have been very destructive to corn, 
beans, garden vegetables, &c. this seasun, and in 
many instances farmers have been obliged to re- 
plant their corn and vegetables. One of our cor- 
respondents, Mr. C. Butman of Plymouth, writ- 
ing under date of June 24th, says : 

** T wish to 7 if there is any remedy for | 
the cut worm. In furm they are round, of dark 
color, sume of them nearly black, and from 4th | 


| cers for the present year : 
President—U. 8. Uopkins, New Portland. 
Vice President —C. Steward, N. Anson. 
Svcretarg, Treasurer and Collector—Albert 
Moore, N. Anson. 
Trustees—S. W. Hapgood, S. W. Tinkham, 
Wm. M. Welch, B. F. Hilton, and John Gray. 
Marshal—L. 8S. Mantor. 


Communications, 


For the Maine Farmer. 


That Patent Churn. 


“Now, Jerry, don’t you go and get one of them 
cranky patent things fur me. I've been pestered 
enough with ’em. I want a real churn—an old 
fashioned dash churn,’’ said aunt Peggy decided- 
ly, a8 a finale to the matter in question. I knew 
that uncle Jerry had a patent corn-sheller, a 
patent hay-cutter, and leaned a little toward 
‘*patent things’? in general; but as he always 
seemed to pay all due respect to aunt Peggy's 
decisions in matters pertaining to her own do- 
main, L was a little astonished when he returned 
from town that night with one of the preseribed 

















'«seranky patent things,’’ and set it right down 


before aunt Pegzy’s eyes as if he had donea very 
satisfactory thing. She neither frowned nor 
scolded, but her face said very plainly, “you poor, 
foolish Jerry, you've done it now!’ Uncle 
Jerry’s new churn was not a “thing of beauty” 
even to my unprejudiced eyes, and as to its 
proving *‘a joy forever’? to aunt Pegey, or any 
other dairy-woman, [ had serious doubts. Its 
maker evidently intended it for use rather than 
ornament, though when he shaped it he might 
have thought of making it serve both the pur- 
poses of bringing butter with unprecedented 
specd, and of being a reminder of certain facts 
in biblical history, for true it is, the first view I 
caught of that patent churn’s square propor- 
tions, brought vividly befure my mind the history 
of the creation, Adam’s fall, the genealozy of the 
patriarchs, the cause of the flood, and the vessel 
that Noah built. That churn had an arkish 


then turn the swaths once and let it lie till wilted | 
nearly through, then pitch it into high narrow | 
cocks. When the tops of the cocks are nearly 
cured, I double them, putting two into one, lay-, 
ing the tops together, and putting a small fork 
full, first from one and then from the other, on to | 
the new cock, and instead of laying them on hori- | 
zontally, lay them on at an angle of 45 deg. or | 
more—in this way completely shingling the new. 
cock. Two persons will work more profitably at 
doubling, than one. A little practice will enable | 
you to do it with great rapidity and a cock well 
put up, if the hay has not been tangled by spread- 
ing or raking, will stand any rain without wet- | 
ting in but a little way. It will, in fact, shed 
rain about as well asa thatched roof. I never 
use any tool but the pitch-furk till the hay is in 
|the cock, and then pass over the ground with a 
drag rake. If the weather is good, let it stand | 
in cock till thoroughly cured. If necessary to 
open, lay it out in furkfuls. Never shake it out, 
as you lose leaves and heads and it takes up more 
|barn room. Early cut clover I find the best hay 
fur milch cows. 
I find it necessary to dry herdsgrass in the sun. 
[ spread fine swaths for a winrow, by first turn- 
ing and spreading the middle swath and turning 
| the others in, thus saving one-third of the time in 
‘raking. What is mown in the forenoon, I usual- 
ly turn and spread towards night. If the weather 
is good, it will probably be fit to cart the next 
| afternoon. 
[ never cock hay to keep it from the dew. 
Why ? Because it won't pay. No one can tell 
the difference next winter. My herdsgrass keeps 
|stock in better order tv cut it before the seed is 
|growns ; it lives longer and gives better fall feed. 
| Rust kills the roots of herdszrass, as well as the 
; tops. The most necessary article to save time in 
haying, I have found to be faith—faith to believe 
that alter your hay is cut, that it will dry if you 
| give it time. 
| My neighbor Doubtful never takes a minute’s 
|comtort after he gets a load of hay down, until it 
lis in the barn. Instead of keeping the scythe go- | 
ling till it needs attention, he is constantly tossing 
| his hay in the air, vainly striving to dry it with- 





| 


| 


look—yes, like an ark, witha iron wind-will icot sun and groaning at every cloud that rises. | 


apparatus attached to it. 
**Peggy,’’ said uncle Jerry, eyeing that churn- 


ark cumplacently, ‘‘this is a capital affair. It 
won't make a bit of difference whether you put 
in water, butter-milk or cream, you'll fetch but- 
ter out of it double quick time.”’ 
‘“Humph’’—aunt Peggy ‘‘found a tongue’ 


to 14th inch in length. IL think they generally 
commit their depredations in the night, as they 
may be found just under the surface in the imie- 


diate vicinity of the plant destroyed. They have | ’ 


heen very destructive to beans, peas, cabbages, | 
&e. in this vicinity this season, and I have heard 
of one instance of corn being injured by tiem. | 
Mine has not been troubled, but beans planted in 
the same rows have been considerably injured by | 
them. Please inform me through the Farmer, if 
there is any remedy fur them.”’ 


Dr. Fitch describes five different kinds of cut 
worms, which are an inch and a quarter in length 
when at rest, and an inch and a half when crawl- 
ing. They perfurm the most of their depreda- | 
tions very early in the morning, when they can 
be fuund near the surface. Later in the day they 
dig deeper into the ground and it is more difficult 
to find them. We know of no better or surer 
way of destroying them than by digging them out 
and killing them. To go over a large field for 
this purpose is a heavy task, but after a moment’s 
reflection every one will see that if this method is | 
necessary to save the crop, labor of equal amount 


then—*‘it’s easy enough to talk, but [’'m think- 
ing you'll find a hard matter enough to fetch but- 
ter from cream in that concern. There isn’t a 
single good point about it. It’s all angles and 
creases and corners. That iron crank and that 


cover in two pieces is enough to condemn it. 
| And then its tow, and must be hvisted upon 


something, so as to be always in danger of slip- 
ping off. A churn should be round and smooth, 
and simple, and tall enough to stand upon its 
own bottom. It fairly makes me sick to louk at 
the thing; but I'll try it.” 

And aunt Peggy did try it. The next morning 
a flood of yellow cream went bubbling and splat- 
tering into ‘‘that thing’s’’ square basin, and 
uncle J rry fixed in the short churning rod and 
set the crank in working order befure he went 
about his oat-door work. In a try-all-things, 
prove-all-things spirit, yet with an unshaken 
faith in the superior merits of the dash-churn, 
aunt Peggy gave the crank a few turns. 

‘“‘Biddy, you are a little stronger in the should- 


ocean. It has been a book which we have read , Out causing him to move from his steps; and 
and studied with great interest since 1824, when | handling a newspaper, which causes more horses 

a youngster, we followed up its banks from Rum- | jump and become frightened than most any 
ford to Lake Umbagog, and saw what mighty | other object in the like manncr, would in a short | 
changes it had effected in hill and valley as it , “me, Secustom them to it, eo that you could tic 
broke its way along through the almost alpine | it to their tail by a string, and yet drive them 
region from the far up lakes of its source, until, with ease. ba 

turning its course southerly, it escapes from the | After mentioning these, among other rules to 
mountains near South Jay and Livermore Falls. be observed in training a colt to become used to 
At this place the principal obstructions in its | Objects and sounds generally frightful, the author 
course are the strata of mica slate mingled in with | 8*¥8 ° “When a begin to familiarize a colt 
beds of granite stretching across the whole width, | °F horse to anything which frightens him, do not 
over which the water falls in two or three suc- | leave the work half done, but repeat the lesson 
cessive plunges, affurding good sites fur miles. | patiently day after day, if need be, until he man- 
© 1 the easterly side the hills have receded from. ifests no fear, otherwise his terror will only be 


ers than | am, perhaps you'd better try it. It 

heats me,”? and aunt Peggy pressed her hand 
| upon her side as if she were a little overcome. 

Prof. Clark’s Report on Horses | Biddy had a muscular development that a 

<a . ' gymnast might have envied, but twenty turns of 

We have received from the author, Prof. Wm. | that crank seemed to have, to say the least, a 

S. Clark, of Amherst, Mass., a copy of his Report , peculiar effect upon her lingual muscles, and 


upon Horses, submitted to the Massachusetts | St her tonguc moving in excellent time with her 


Board of Agriculture, and published in the last; « An’ I'll be looking out a new place to-mor- 
v.lume of the Transactions of said Board. It | row if this is the wor-rak I'll have to be duing — 
makes a pamphlet of neatly one hundred pages, | I'd as lave turn a wheel in a saw-mill. I've 
and contains several good illustrations of cele-| lived ge porte, Pen, 8. wanes “7 b pe yen. 

is ggg |aisy an’ convanient for help, an’ histed up dumb 
brated horses, &c. Commencing with introduc- | Waiters, an’ jerked up water to the fourth story 
tory remarks upon the origin and general de-| with a furcing pump, but it war-rent so arm- 
scription of the horse, it then gives chapters on Straitching as this ‘ere concern.”” But Biddy 


-. “ . 4 | churned away one hour by the clock. Then aunt 
the different breeds, together with directions for | Peggy called Joe from the field. Joe, a pretty 


can be nowhere bestowed so profitable. 








management in the stable and on the road, also | 


the beach of the river, affurding a good location  ieteased by the experiment, and he will be ren- 


fur a village, which, owing to the combined influ- 


ered more frantic and unmanageable than be- 


stuut lad of eighteen years, assumed a Napoleonic 


labor that it need to, to get his hay and half of | 

it is injured by heating in the barn. I had rath-| 

er have my hay spoil in the field than in the barn. 
Wilton, June 28, 1861. J. H. Witrarp. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


The Onion Fly, &c. 


Mr. Epitor:—I took up your excellent paper 
to-day and saw the picture of ‘‘our onion fly,”’ 
in its several varieties, and was in hopes you had 
| tuld us how to be rid of it ; but I find doctors do | 
not know every thing, or else they don’t tell 
everything they know. Now we have had abun- 
dant experience of these insects to our great detri- | 
ment. Within my observation there has been | 
grown within five miles of my residence, 100,000 
| bushels of onions a year—now, I fear, there will 
not be one-tenth part of this —— and this 
diminution has been caused entirely by the rava- | 
ges of this insect. | 

But it was not to tell you about onions that I | 
took my pen in hand; but it was to tell you. 
about turnips, to which plant this insect is equal- | 
ly destructive as to the onion, so that if you, 
should ** pull up all your diseased onions and | 
burn them,’’ and not pull up all your turnips | 
also, they would still find an arbor in which they 
would live aud luxuriate. I have seen them in | 
the top root of the turnip, fat, sleek and hand- 
sume as such an ugly varmint is capable of being. 

There lives in the adjoining town of Middleton, 
an elderly gentleman, commonly known as Dea. 
| Stiles, and he has a son Hiram, worthy represen- 
tative of his father. For many years they have 
brought to our market the very best turnips to 
be found. I was curious to know how they rais-' 
ed them ; therefure I took my son with me, (for 
I am so old and blind that I dare not trust myself 
to drive) and went to see Mr. Stiles’ turnip fields. 
[ found them lying —— to a brook that runs | 
from the hills of Andover to Ipswich River—as | 
green and beautiful as a young virgin, (pardon 
| the comparison, for I know a doctor will never be 
offended at an allusion to female beauty.) They 
extended over several acres The land is light, | 
free of stones, and occasionally overflowed, when 
there is a superabundance of water in the brook. 














will produce §11 worth of pork. He uses muck 
liberally in compost, and manufactures eighty 
loads of hog manure annually—applies eleven 
loads to the acre, in the hill, plants seven acres 
on green sward, sows next season with wheat 
which he top dresses. His three acres of potatoes 
are manured with a compost of thirty loads muck, 
six green manure and two loads ashes. 

Last season Nathaniel Harmon of Harrison, 
applied twenty loads of green manure to one 
acre, (which had produced oats the previous 
year,) the land all being of the same strength, 
(stubble plowed last fall.) On one-fourth of 
the lot he plowed the manare in eight inches 
deep ; the next quarter acre was plowed four in- 
ches deep ; the third portion was only cultivated 
in, and the fuurth was planted without working, 
the manure remaining on the top of the ground. 
The whole was then furrowed and planted. The 
result was that the corn on the last started the 
strongest and kept rather ahead, producing the 
heaviest crop—that cultivated in, next, and so on 
decreasing us the manure was buried. Still, the 
whole crop was good, the acre producing one 
hundred and thirty-five bushels of ears, accord- 
ing to his statement. This year he sowed the 
above to wheat, which looks very promising ; the 
different portions showing the same condition in 
favor of applying manure to the surface, that the 
corn did last season. 

The wheat crop now loos finely in the section 
of the country. 

On the farm of William Gray, I noticed a fine 
piece of winter wheat pretty well advanced. He 
informed me that he had sowed it every year for 
twelve years past—had never harvested less than 
ten bushels per acre—last season over twenty- 
five bushels. 

Grass lands, especially old fields, have suffered 
considerably from the drouth, (the rains have not 
been so copious here as east,) and the crop must 
be rather light. New lands are looking quite 
well, but the clover is now wilting in dry fields. 

6. XM. F. 
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| The essential points to be regarded in shoeing 
|a horse are few and simple. In the first place, 
| the foot should be pared down s0 as to remove all 
/superfluous horn, and leave a smooth and level 
surface to receive the shoe. Those feet which are 


‘at all inclined to be high and narrow, should be 


well cut down at the heel, but flat feet will not 
bear it, and do not need it. With regard to the 
sole of the foot, the best authorities differ ; but 
it seems, on the whole, edvisable, for the most 
part, to let it alone, as it greatly protects the in- 
ternal part of the foot from bruises and from sud- 
den variations of temperature, and will dry less 
rapidly when thick. Of course it must b> cut 
away sufficiently to prevent it from receiving any 
pressure from the shoe, which must, however, be 
‘“*seated’’ to avoid this and make it possible to 
pass the point of the pick between the sole and 
the shoe. 

The ragged portions of the frog should be 
trimmed off, but the substance of it should never 
be unnecessarily diminished, as it is very proper- 
ly called the ‘‘life of the foot.’? The appearance 
of the frog affords a most reliable evidence re- 
specting the past and present health of the 
horse’s foot. 


The outer edge of the shoe should exactly fit | 
| the foot, whatever its shape, except at the heels, | 


where it may be suffered to project very slightly 


to allow room fur the hoof to expand when weight | 


is thrown upon it in going. Spreading the heels 
of a shoe can have no effect in expanding the fvot, 
as is sometimes imagined. If there were no 
danger that the horse would step on them, it 
might perhaps be of service to narrow-heeled 
horses to spread the shoes somewhat, and thus 
furnish a broader base of support for the foot, 
especially where high corks are used. Still it is 
better, as a general rule, to adhere to the form of 
the foot asa guide to the proper form of the 
shoe. 

The great secret of good shoeing consists in so 
fitting the shoe to the bottom of the fuot that it 
bears equally upon ~~. part of the crust, and 
this ought — to be perfectly done before a 
nail is driven. The practice of applying the hot 


ences of the water power, and the passage of the | fore.” . 
Androscoggin Railroad through it, is growing up | Many horses and colts become frightened by 
into quite a thriving business place. The soil on °°!" objects imperfectly, or hearing sounds when 
either side of the river, though in places some- | they cannot see from want they posseed. = e 
what rocky, is nevertheless excellent for grazing vr the me that a "ain a up quickly 
i ei and yields good crops to the industrious | rose ta pcm 
cultivator. 1 ‘ 

We here left our team and took the cars for | manageable. So too, in partially catching the 
Farmington, seventeen miles northerly, passing | apes ete Cpe, nae ne aay 
through a corner of Jay and Wilton. At North | P&PC™s rusted by the wind, if the horse - a ae 
Jay station, we found freight cars loaded with | customed to them, he will become frightened. 
granite of excellent grain and rift. We felt grat- | Very often this is caused by the horse having on 


ified in seeing this, which gratification arose in | 


pat from an incident that occurred to us as long 
ago as 1836. You will recollect that this year, 
(1836) was the period of the ‘great speculation”’ 
times—a time when almost anything and every- 
thing was a subject for trade and the making of 
fortunes by the sale of bonds and claims, espec- 
ially on timber lands—swamps, mill privileges. 
quarries, farms, village lots,—the fictitious value 
of which was always portrayed in the most allur- 
ing and glowing colors. We were called upon 
by Mr. H. A. Pitts and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Eustis, during the summer of that year, to visit 
this very locality of granite, and give a profes- 
sional opinion in regard to its quality and practi- 
cal valueas a quarry. Ona careful examination, 
twas found to be of good quality, both as to 
texture and ‘ rift,’’ and in situation to be easily 
gone _ So far very good, but its practical val- 
as Hmited to the supply of a.v ; 

settled neighborhood of » tli as ae teen nd 
mode of getting it to market except by ox or 
horse teams, thus making the cost of transporta- 
tion quadruple the value of the granite. So the 
hopes of a fortune on the Proposed speculation 
were crushed. Time passes and the advent of the 
ng around the base of the hill containing 


transportation to the most favorable means, and 


twenty- 
Wenty-five years after the exploration referred to, 


very granite changes the circumstances of 


a bridle with blinders or blinkers, which inter- 
| feres with his seeing things fully. In breaking a 
colt to harness, it is better to use a bridle with- 
/out blinders, that he may see and understand 
' what is done, and if always used after with the 
‘same bridle, he will be less likely to become 
‘alarmed. The only reasons why blinders are ever 
used, seem to be ‘that a horse with a large head 
| looks better with them, and that he is less apt to 
become lazy, if he cannot see the whip is about to 
| be applied.’’ But these appear insignificant ar- 
,guments compared to the horse having a chance 
| to see perfectly, to understand what is to be done, 
jand to be more perfectly under control it he were 
|to get frightened. We are glad to know that 
blinders on bridles are gradually going out of 
use, among those who ure best acquainted with 
the proper management and driving of the horse. 





Lectures on Natural History. 


This neatly printed volume of 160 pages, com- 
prises four Lectures, on the Relations of Natural 
History té Intellect, Taste, Wealth and Relig- 
ion. The author is Prof, P. A. Chadbourne, of 
Bowdoin College, which is enough to recommend 
the work to those who are acquainted with the 
elegent taste, fine scholarship, and finished style 
of the writer. It is published by A. S. Barnes 
& Burr, 51 John St., New York, and for sale by 
all booksellers. 





on the education or training of the horse, &c., &c. | attitude before the ‘‘plaguey thing,”’ as he called 
Altogether it is a full and satisfactory Report, | it, and made that crank revolve as if a steam 
: . | power propelled it. 

and contains much useful and valuable informa- | ~ ’ 

ay ee i | ‘Get your butter bowl ready, mother, I’ll have 
tion in regard to this most noble of all our domes- | this thing finished in a jiffy.” Another turn of 
tic animals. the crank, a harsh grating sound, and Joe 
In another column we give a portion of the | thought he had finished in a hurry, for some re- 
author’s remarks upon Shoeing, containing as bellious object stopped all further progress in 


. domino - ibs 
they do some practical and sensible advice about | salto teohen: ane Peasy. Biddy'e nad Jee E 


the operation, and well worth the consideration | effurts ferreted out the mischief, fished up from 

of farmers and blacksmiths. | the creamy deep the unpegged cog-wheel and re- 

sai | instated it with a new peg in its former position. 
| Then all went smoothly again. 

‘*Mother, are you certain it was cream that 

asked Joe, ce to 

of 





; For the Maine Farmer. 
Treatment of Spavin. 


| you put in this churn ;”’ 


Mr. Eprror :—I have a horse that has a blood | take breath and wipe his forehead, at the en 
or wind spavin. If you or any of your corres- | his second hour at crank turning. Aunt Peggy 
pondents will give me any advice as to the treat- | smiled faintly and lifted up one picce of the cover 
ment to help or cure it, it would be gratefully | to see if she could discover any signs of coming 
received by an O_p Svsscriser. batter. No, the cream still went surging round 
Brooks, June 21, 1861. }in a mimic yy its proximate principles 
” —— , ‘seemingly as far from separating as they were 
Nore. Dr. Dadd recommends rest during the when a. poured it from the cream jar. , 
inflammatory stage, and the application of cool-; ‘If the old dash-churn didn’t leak so, I'd put 
ing lotions to the parts. The mixture which he this ay into it and churn it in a decent way 
aon anal eithen , fo made.of 4 cunces mari after all,”’ sighed aunt Peggy. ‘‘My best June 


churning all spoilt. I knew it would be sv.”’ 
atic acid, and 6 ounces of tincture of bloodroot, But aunt Pee, endured her pen Tene expecta- 


in two quarts of water, and apply daily by means | tions one hour longer, while Joe, a very Ixion, 


| made that crank revolve with commendable zeal. 


of asponge. Another remedy, is a mixture of 4 — 
ounces of very strong vinegar, 2 ounces of proof re he “s — a? he rather liked the work 


spirit, and 3 ounces of common salt, dissolved in| «The darkest day has gleams of light,” says 
a quart of water.—Eb. the poet, and even that stubborn cream at last 
——_____~ceee_______ showed signs of relenting. The little globules 

Tue Howesteap. The publishers of this excel- | of butter oozed up round the cover. Joe says 
lent agricultural journal announce that it will be - age he oe Se weed 4 — 
issued monthly instead of weekly fur the remain- ee a ee ahr. 


with a look of resignation ming a christian 
der of the year—probably until the end of the | woman, as she is, gathered up the soft, oily mass 
war and the general revival of business. The 


that ought to have been butter, and set it ina 
Homestead will be continued in its present form, 


tub of water to cool. After that I heard her tell 
and will contain 32 pages and be afforded to eub- Biddy to give that churn a thorough washing, 
scribers at $1 per annum. 








1 learned that he used a Michigan Plow, and ghoe to the hoof is not to be commended, and it 
stirred the soil to the depth of about eight inches should never.be held on the foot for a moment, 
and applied a moderate dressing of well-fined ma- | yt is the only means by which an ordinary smith 
nure, say about two cords to the acre—levelled it | can get a perfect fit, which is indispensable.— 
perfectly—distributed the seed in rows about six- ‘There should be a smooth, level space upon the 
teen inches apart, by the aid of a machine fitted foot surface of the shoe, from quarter to half an 
for this purpose. In addition to other applica- inch wide for the crust to rest upon, and is es- 
tions to the land, he put on some guano and some | pecially important that this portion be absolutely 
salt ; but found nothing sv beneficial as well-fined a at the heels, so that they may expand and 


barn manure. , contract readily. Careless and ignorant work- 
By this culture he had raised and sold 10,000 | men often leave this part of the shoe inclined in- 
bunches of turnips in a year—half a dozen ina ward, so a8 to prevent entirely the natural expan- 


bunch—at a price ranging from 4 to 8 cents, gion of the hoof. Others on the contrary, are 60 
averaging 6 cents a bunch, amounting to $600. 


In his field, right over the brook. he had erected | 
a small shanty, into which his “/ were taken 
as they were pulled from the field. 1 have spoken 


excessively knowing as to make the inclination 
outwards, 80 a8 to produce an abnormal expan- 
sion by a sort of wedge forced into the foot at 
every step of the horse. It is certain that no 


of the brook, because it answered the double pur- fyot’can either be prevented from contraction or 
pose—to help their growth and to clean them oyred of it by any mechanical process. The dis- 
when grown—the deacon being so conscientious | ease, where it exists, is within the foot, and the 
as to be unwilling to sell foul turnips. Perhaps | hoof will not be larger than the parts it covers. 
you may readily grow turnips enough in Maine ; | There should be from five to seven nail-holes in 
ut I doubt very much whether you have ever | each shoe, two or three of them upon the inside 
seen such nice turnips as the Deacon’s best. Tam | of the toe, and the others upon the outside, ex- 
|free to say, I never have, and I have lived long ' tending back two-thirds of the way to the heel. 
and seen many things. - J. W. P. | The holes should pass straight through the shoe, 
Essex Co., Mass., June 27, 1861. | and be sufficiently large to admit the nail freely, 
~—— | and the fuller or ve in which the holes are 
A Suggestion. | made should be wide enough to receive the heads 


of the nails. 
Mr. Eprtor :—In response to your invitation, Horses with flat or tender feet will g° much 
to farmers to contribute the results of their ob-| better, especially upon pavements and frozen or 
servation and experience to your columns for the | stune roads, if a piece of leather or vulcanized 
benefit of their brethren of the ‘shovel and the rubber be placed between the shoe and the foot. 
hoe.’’ I would like to inquire if our farmers are Before this is done, the sole should be smeared 
working their land to the best advantage. I have | with tar and stuffed with oakum, so as to fill the 
not had much experience in the business, but it concavity of the foot upon cither side of the 
seems tome that farmers might improve their | frog. 

farms very much by raising fodder corn for their | In fastening on the shoe, the nails should be 
stock in the fall, and bring them to the barn’ driven straight through the shoe, and thus pre- 
when the pastures fail, instead of letting cattle | vented from passing up the side of the hoof, as is 
into their fields to gnaw the grass-roots out. | too often the case. The lower part of the shell 
Lands kept for mowing and tillage ought not to of the foot is thicker, and tougher, and conse- 
be pastured at any time. It seems to me that quently holds the nail much better than the mid- 
the aftermatt would protect the roots and keep dle or upper portion, and there is also great dan- 
them from being thrown out in the spring, be-| ger of pricking the sensitive part of the foot, 
sides acting asa top dressing, making the crop when the nails are so driven that only the point 











| 
| 


inside and out, and then put it in the market 
wagon, so uncle Jerry needn’t forget it when he 
went to town the next day. 

te Charles D. Bragdon, Esq., for many years 
one of the editors of the Prairie Farmer, hax be- 
vome connected with Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
Mr. Bragdon is an able and ready writer, and his 
services will render the Rural more useful and 
valuable than ever. 








Joe intimates that a brilliant idea struck him 
while he was turning that crank, and that, if he 
ean carry this ‘‘idea’’ out practically, all dairy- 
dom will bless him as the inventor of a real labor 
saving ‘‘patent churn ;’’ but aunt Peggy is faith- 
less—she believes in the old Sationdll Ghee now 
and forever. 





years longer. By pursuing this course, farmers 
might make several loads more dressing, and ina 
few — cut more hay. This is my opinion, 
and | am preparing to try the experiment this 
year. Let us hear frum experienced a on 


the subject. 
Skowhegan, June 18, 1861. 

















of hay heavier, and the grass hold in two or three | comes out of the horn. The clinches should al- 


ways be made in the stoutest part of the nail, 
| hom neatly buried in the hoof, with the hammer, 
and never afterwards weakened by filling. Indeed 
the rasp should very rarely be used upon the foot, 
after the shoe is on, except at the te, and it 
should never be applied above the clinches.— 
Prof. W. 8. Clark. 





| Matched Horses. 


| We well recollect the reply of an intelligent 
farmer, when asked if his horses were well match- 
ed: ** Yes’’ said he, ** they are matched first rate. 
One of them is willing to do all the work, and the 
jother is willing he should.’ This is not what 
would be considered well matched, especially by 
a person who has a r- regard for his own 
comfort and safety, and the good of his animals, 
yet there are a great many pairs of horses worked 
together which are matched in this same way. 
It is not an easy matter to find a pair of horses 
well—not to say perfectly—matched in every 
respect; and we regard the thing as impossible, 
junless they are of the same blood on both sides. 
In market it is essential to a good price that hors- 
cs offered in pairs should be of equal size, simi- 
larity of build, and colored alike to a shade. 
These qualities are of importance as affecting the 
market value of horses offered for sale as matched 
|pairs, but there are, in our opinion, other consid- 
jerations of vastly more importance as affectin 
the real value of matched horses. They shoul 
have the same temperament ; that is, one should 
|not be quick and nervous, always ready to start 
at the first signal, and the other slow and pleg- 
‘matic, never ready to move until started by the 
whip; and a pair of horses perfectly matched in 
size and color, but of different actions, are ill 
matched. Therefore a span of well matched 
horses should have the same spirit, action, tem- 
perament, gait and disposition, as well as color, 
form and size. 

Then again, matched horses should be gaited 
alike when they walk or trot. Many horses that 
trot well together cannot walk together, because 
one may naturally walk fast and the other slow, 
and the fast walker takes more than his share of 
the load, while the other is greatly worried to 
keep pace with his mate, and ambition and cour- 
age ncver can make up for the natural slow walk- 
ing gait; and although a pair of horses may move 
along together when upon a walk, because the 
slow walker has the disposition to keep up with 
his mate, yet he is worried in performing what 
his mate does with the most perfect ease. In 
matching, or selecting a pair of matched horses, 
there are many things to be taken into account, 
besides color, size, &e. 

As we have said above, it is a difficult thing to 
get a pair of horses well matched unless they are 
the same blood on both sides. A spirited, spright- 

jly, ambitious, nervous Morgan never will work 
well with a dead mettled dunghill. Thorough 
breds of the same stock have a similarity of tem- 
perament, disposition and gait, if not ade and 
color ; and when they are found to match in color 
and size, the same discrepancies do not exist be- 
tween them as between dunghills. Take the dif- 
ferent families of Morgans, and if kept pure, 
they will be tound to possess the same general 
leading characteristics, and when got together 
make valuable pairs. In this view of the subject 
of horse raising, who can doubt that it is wisest, 
cheapest and best to bestow great care upon the 
stock used fur breeders ?—American Stock Journal. 





**‘Well Rotted Manure.” 

This is a favorite expression with many farm- 
ers. Well rotted, or wholly rotted, manure, 
works so quick that the purchaser thinks he shall 

‘have quick returns from it. 

Many farmers put a shovelful of this in each 
hill of corn and potatoes—and in June they point 
to the advantages they are having over farmers 
who use manure befure it is well rotted. 

Others farmers spread on manure and let it rot 
in the field—trusting to its doing some service 
while the operation of rotting is going on. Many 
farmers dislike to carry manures into their fields 
till they have become fine enough, by rotting, to 
he well incorporated with the soil—not consider- 
ing that green manures are continually giving out 
matter which will enrich any soil in the opera- 
tion. 

Farmers are now complaining of the depreda- 
tions of worms among their corn. Are they 
aware that well rotted manures harbor twice as 
many worms as manures that are carried directly 

‘from the barn and yard before they have had time 
to ferment—to heat and breed worms? 

_ On our own fields we cannot perceive that the 
| worms have done any more mischief than usual. 
| We never put petted ganas in the hill. But we 
| place a handful of ashes and plaster on each hill 
| before the corn comes up. 

The seed for an acre of corn costs but very little 
compared with potatoes—therefore, we can afford 
'to drop six or eight kernels in a hill, and let the 
| worms have a share.—Mass. Ploughman. 








Drying Common Red Currants. 





| We copy the following method from the last 
jnumber of the Horticulturist. Many of our read- 
\ers will find it just in time to give it a fair trial. 
iT he editor of the Horticulturist having examined 
the curiants prepared in this way, highly com- 
;mends it. 
| ‘The currants should be quite ripe when gath- 
ered, with the stems attached, and washed or 
vinsed effectually and drained off. Then stem 
them and wash them thoroughly, and to each 
| pound of currants adda quarter of a pound of 
good Havana sugar; then place them in a pre- 
serving kettle over a fire until they come toa 
scald heat, when they are turned out into white 
earthern dishes, and exposed to the action cf the 
‘sun until, by evaporation, they become hardened 
on the upper side. Then thcy are turned over, 
jand there remain until they become 80 on the 
\other side, and so alternate until they become a 
lsort of a leathery texture, when they are put 
‘away in earthern jars or boxes until wanted for 
‘use. Care must be taken to keep them from the 
\dews of night and rains during the process of 
drying ; finally, the utmost cleanliness should be 
\observed from first to last. 
When used, enough hot water is required to 
‘dissolve them or render them to any consistency 
suitable for tarts, jelly, &e. At the same time, 
|more sugar is required to make them quite pala- 
‘table, which must of course be gove by taste. 
Currants in this way have kept well with us for 
ithree years, and the presumption is, that they 
will keep for a longer time if well cared for.— 
Mrs. Geo. H. Hite. 





Clover Roots. 


At the meeting of the Board at Watertown, 
| President Geddes had some clover roots furnished 
|him bya farmer in Onondaga county, one of 

which measured three feet eight inches, and the 
roots entered the ground as tap roots. The long- 
est one was evidently broken olf in taking up, and 
probably was six or eight inches longer, making 
it more than four feet ; the others nearly as long. 
Such appendages as these to the clover plant, in 
friable soil, may well account for the great value 
of this plant as a fertilizer —N. Y. Journal State 
| Ag. Society. 





Agricultural Products of Iowa. 


| Wm. Duane Wilson, Secretary of the Agricul- 
‘tural College of Iowa, has made an estimate of 
‘the agricultural products of that State for 1861, 
from which we learn that there is one-fourth 
more wheat sown this year than last; of corn, 
ae toasth. and of hogs, one-third more will be 
raised this fall for market ; sixteen bushels is the 
laverage of wheat per acre in Iowa ; and the total 
| yield in 1860 was upward of 19,000,000 bushels. 
It is anticipated that $19,500,000 will be realiz- 
ed this season from the surplus of wheat, hogs 
and beef, leaving sufficient for all home supply. 








Suzrep as 4 MEANS ae eames OUR seen. 
‘To pursue sheep hus ry most successfully,’’ 
sa ~~ _ meray ‘oon eae be raised and 
fed ; m, either raised or bought. will be con- 
sumed, and oil-meal will be purchased for food. 
This is better for the farm than the purchase of 
superphosphate or guano. 


